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THE CANARY-BIRD. 
Canary-birds to sell! Who'll buy my Cana- 
ry-birds? Fine Canary birds! Thus cried a 
man passing by the house of little Jessy, who, 
hearing him, ran to the window, and looking in- 
tothe street, saw that it was a birdseller carry- 
ing upon his head a large cage full of Canary- 
birds. They jumped so nimbly from perch to 
perch, and chirped so sweetly, that Jessy, in 
the eagerness of her curiosity, was near falling 
out of the window, while she endeavoured to 
have a nearer view of them. 

Will you buy a Canary-bird, Miss? said the 
birdman to her. Perhaps I may, answered 
Jessy; but that does not depend on me entirely. 
Stop, Sir; I will go and ask my papa’s leave. 
The man promised to stop, and seeing a bench 
on the other side of the street, laid down his 
cage there and stood by the side of it. Jessy, 
inthe mean time, ran to her father’s room, and 
entered it quite out of breath, saying, Come 
here, papa! quick! make haste! 

Mr. Gower. And what isthe hurry? 

Jessy. There is a man in thestreet that sells 
Canary-birds. I dare say he has more than a 
hundred. He carries a great cage full of them 
on his head. 

Mr. Gower. 
so glad? 

Jessy. Ah! pape;, because,—that is, if you 
will give me leave. I should like ta buy one. 

* Mr. Gower. And have you money enough? 

Jessy. Oyes in my purse. 

Mr. Gower. But who will feed the poor bird? 

Jessy. I will, papa, myself. You'll see, it 
will be glad to be my bird. 

Mr. Gower. Ah! 1 am afraid—— 

Jessy. Of what, papa? 

Mr. Gower. That you will let him die of 
hunger or thirst. 

Jessy. Elet him die of hunger or thirst? 
Oh! no, certainly I shan’t. Nay, I will never 
touch my own breakfast, before my bird has 
had his. 

Mr. Gower. Jessy! Jessy! you know you 
are very giddy ; and then you have only to neg- 
lect him one day. 

Jessy promised her father so fairly and coax- 
ed him so much, that Mr. Gower consented at 
last to his daughter’s request. He crossed the 
street, leading her by the hand; and when 
they came mp to the cage, they chose the pret- 
test Canary-bird in it; a male of the most 
— yellow, with a little black tuft on his 

ead. 

Who was ever so happy as Jessy then? She 
held her purse to her father, that he might pay 
for the bisd. Mr. Gower then took money out 
of his own, to buy a handsome cage with draw- 
ers, and a glass water-cup. Jessy had nosoon- 
€r given the Canary-bird possession of its pal- 
ace than she ran to every part of the house, 
calling her mamma, her sisters, and all the ser- 
Yants, and showing them the bird which her fa- 
ther had been so good as to buy her. 

When any of her friends came to see her,the 
first words were, Do you know I have the pret- 
test Canary-bird in the world? he is yellow as 
gold, and has a little black crest like the plumes 
of mamma’s hat. Come, I will show him to you; 

18 name is Cherry. 


And why does that make you 
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The bird was quite happy under Jessy’s care. 
The first thing that she thought of in the morn- 
ing was to give him fresh seed, and the clearest 
water. Whenever there was any cake at table, 
Cherry had his part of it first She had always 
some bits of sugar in store for him, and his 
cage was garnished with a variety of fresh 
greens. Cherry was not ungrateful tor all these 
attentions. He soon learned to distinguish 
Jessy ; and the moment he heard her step in 
the room, what fluttering of his wings! what 
incessant chirpings ! 

At the end of a week he began to sing, and 
produced the most delightful music. Some- 
times he swelled his little notes to such a length, 
that one would have thought he must expire 
from fatigue; then, after pausing a moment, 
he would begin again sweeter than ever, with 
atone so clear and brilliant that he could be 
heard allover the house. Jessy passed whole 
hours in listening to him as she sat by his cage. 
She sometimes would let her work fall out of 
her hands to gaze at him, and, after he had en- 
tertained her with a sweet song, she regaled 
him in her turn with a tune upon the bird-organ, 
which he would endeavour to imitate. 

These pleasures, however, became familiar 
to Jessy. Her father, one day, made her a 
present of a book of prints, and she was so 
agreeably taken up with it, that Cherry began 
to be neglected. He would chirp the moment 
he saw Jessy though ever so far off, but she an- 
swered him not. 

Almost a week had passed since he had eith- 
er tresh greens or biscuit: “Tit ..)< sted the 
sweetest airg that Jessy had taught him, ahd 
composed new ones for hey, but in vain. The 
truth was, Jessy’s thoughts were otherwise en- 
gaged. Her birth-day came on, when her fa- 
ther gave her a great jointed doll. This doll, 
which she called Columbine, completely ban- 
ished all thoughts of Cherry. From morning 
till night she was busied with nothing but 
dressing and undressing Miss Columbine, talk- 
ing to her, and carrying her up and down the 
room. 

The poor bird was very happy to get some 
food towards evening. ‘Sometimes it happen- 
ed that he was obliged to wait for it till the 
next day. At length, one day when Mr. Gow- 
er was at table and cast his eye accidentally 
upon the cage, he saw the Canary-bird lying 
upon its breast, and panting for breath. Its 
feathers were ruffled, and it seemed contract- 
ed allin alump. Mr. Gower went close up 
to it; but no more fond chirpings! The poor 
little creature had scarcely strength enough to 
breathe. 

Jessy, cried Mr. Gower, what is the matter 
with your Canary-bird? Jessy blushed. Why, 
papa, I—somehow, forgot;—and allin a trem- 
ble she ran to fetch the box ofseed. Mr. Gow- 
er took down the cage, and examined the draw- 
er and the water-cup. Alas! Cherry had nota 
single grain, nor a drop of water. Ah! poor 
bird! cried Mr. Gower; you have fallen into 
cruel hands! If I had foreseen this, I should 
never have bought you. 

Allthe company rose from the table holding 
up their hands, and crying, Poor bird! Mr. 
Gower put some seed into the drawer, and fill- 
ed the cup with fresh water, but had much dif- 
ficulty in bringing Cherry back to life. Jessy 
left the table, and went up into her chamber, 





crying,and made her handkerchief wet with her 
tears. 

The next day Mr. Gower ordered the bird to 
be carried out of the house, and given as a pres- 
ent to the son of Mr. Mercer, his neighbour, 
who was considered a very careful boy, and 
would pay more attention to him than Jessy 
had done. But, to hear the little girl’s com- 
plaints and expressions of sorrow! Ah! my 
dear bird! my poor Cherry! Indeed F-promise 
you faithfully, papa, that I will never forget 
him a single moment as long as I live. Only 
leave him with me this once. 

Mr. Gower suffered himself at length to be 
touched with Jessy’s entreaties, and gave her 
back the Canary-bird, but not without a severe 
reprimand for her negligence, and the strictest 
injunctions as to the future. This poor little 
creature, says he, is shut up, and therefore not 
able to provide for its own wants. 

Whenever you want any thing, you can ask 
for it; but Cherry cannot make people under- 
stand his language. Ifever you let him suffer 
hunger or thirst again At these words 
Jessy shed a flood of tears. She took her pa 
pa’s hand, but her grief was so full that she 
could not utter a word. Now Jessy was once 
more mistress of Cherry, and Cherry was sin- 
cerely reconciled with Jessy. 

About a month after, Mr. Gower was obliged 
to go into the country for a few days with his 
lady. Jessy, Jessy, said he, in parting with 
his daughter, I earnestly recommend poor Cher- 
ry to your care. Her parents were scarcely got 
ilito the Carriagez".en Jessy ran to the cage, 
and carefully provided the bird with every thing 
necessary. 

In a few hours after, her time began to hang 
heavy. She sent for some of her acquaintance, 
and soon recovered her cheerfulness. They 
went out to walk together, and at their return 
spent part of the evening in playing at blind- 
man’s buff and four corners. Afier that they 
danced. In fine, the little company broke up 
very late, and Jessy went to bed much fatigued. 

The next morning she awoke by break of 
day, and began thinking on the amusements of 
the evening before. If her governess had let 
her, she would have run as soon as she got up, 
to see the Miss M&rshals, but was obliged to 
wait till after dinner. However, she had scarce- 
ly finished it,*Sefore she desired to be conduct- 
ed to their house ; and Cherry !—he was oblig- 
ed to stay at home alone, and to fast. 

The following day was also spent in amuse- 
ments ;—and Cherry !—he was forgotten again. 
It was the same the third day : and Cherry !— 
who could think of him in the midst of such 
diversions? The fourth day, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gower returned from the country. Jessy had 
thought very little about their return. Her fa- 
ther had scarcely inquired after her health, be- 
fore he asked, How is Cherry? Very well, cried 
Jessy, a little confused; and she run towards 
the cage tocarry him some water. 

' Alas! the poor little creature was no more, 
He laid upon his back, with his wings spread 
and his bill open. Jessy screamed out and 
wrung her hands. Every one inthe houseran 
up, and was eye-witness of the disaster. Ah! 





poor bird! cried Mr. Gower ; how painful has 
your death been! If I had wrung your head off 
the day that I went into the country, you would 
have had but the pain of a moment, whereas 
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now you have endured for several days the pangs 
of hunger and thirst, and have died in a long 
and cruel agony. 

However, you are still happy in being deliv- 
ered from the hands of sopitiless a guardian.— 
Jessy would have hid herself: she would have 
given all her play things, and all her pocket- 
money, to purchase the life of Cherry ; but it 
was then too late. 

Mr. Gower took the bird, and had its skin 
stuffed and suspended from the ceiling. Jessy 
did not dare to look at it: her eyes were filled 
with tears whenever she chanced to perceive 
it, and every day she entreated her father to 
remove it from her sight. 

Mr. Gower did not consent, till after many 
supplications on her part; and whenever Jessy 
showed any mark of inattention or giddiness, 
the bird was hung up again in its place, and 
every body would say in her hearing, Poor Cher- 
ry! what a cruel death you suffered ! 
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CLEMENTINE CUVIER, 
Daughter of the celebrated Baron Cuvier, of 

Paris, who died in September last, aged 22. 

—Communicated by Rev. Mark Wilks to the 

London Evang. Magazine. 

When only thirteen years of age, she accom- 
panied her father to England; and an acciden- 
tal circumstance revealed the habits of her 
mind, and the disposition of her heart, at that 
early age. She lost a book of prayers, which 
she was accustomed to use: it was found by a 
friend, who assisted her father in the education 
of his daughter—all the prayers were written 
by her own hand, and all had been composed 
by herself. 

During several years preceding her more de- 
cided profession ef faith in the doctrines of the 
Gospel, it was easy to discover, on public occa- 
sions, by the fixedness of her intelligent counte- 
nance, the attitude of her fine form, and the 
suffusion of her beautiful eyg:, that her whole 
heart was occupied and engaged with the truths 
and facts, to which she listened with breathless 
eagerness. 

In a letter written in April last she thus ex- 
pressed herself :— 

**T want to tell you how happy I am; my 

heart has at length felt, what my mind has 
long understood; the sacrifice of Christ an- 
swers to all the wishes, & meets all the wants of 
my soul; and since I have been enabled to em- 
brace with ardour all its provisions, my heart 
enjoys a sweet and incomparable tranquillity.— 
Formerly, I vaguely assured myself that a mer- 
ciful God would pardon me ; but now I feel that 
I have obtained that pardong that I obtain it 
every moment, and I experience inexpressible 
delight in seeking it at the foot ofjthe cross.— 
My heart is full, and it is now that I under- 
stand the angelical song—‘ Glory to God in the 
highest, PEACE on earth, good will towards 
men.’ But that which has especially affected 
me,and has, by the grace of God, opened to 
my view all the tender mercy of the plan of 
our redemption, is the importof those gentle but 
assuring words, ‘‘ He will not break the bruis- 
ed reed nor quench the smoking flax.” 
**] experience a pleasure in reading the Bi- 
ele,” she said in another letter, ‘‘ which I have 
never felt before; it attracts and fixes me to 
an inconceivable degree, and I seek sincerely 
there, and only there, Tue ¢ruth.— When I com- 
pare the calm and the peace which the small- 
est and the most imperceptible grain of faith 
gives to the soul, with all that/the word alone 
can give of joy, or happiness, or glory, I feel 
that the least in the kingdom of heaven is a 
hundred times more blessed than the greatest 
and most elevated of the men of the world.” 











,of Christian affection; and having requested 








The health of Clementine appeared to be suf- 
ficiently restored, in the beginning of the sum- 
mer, to permit her parents to wish for her mar- 
riage with a gentleman whom she preferred, 
and whose character justified her preference. 
The marriage was expected to take place on the 
25th of August last, and her sentiments on that 
occasion were thus expressed in a letter to a 
friend : 

‘I do not ask of God to make me happy, but 
to sanctify and purify my soul; and I expect that 
he will keep and preserve me in the important 
event. ‘The profound conviction, that there is 
an infinite and merciful Being, who orders all 
things, that not an hair of the head falls with- 
out his permission, and that he will control ev- 
ery circumstance for my real welfare, gives me 
an habitual peace and tranquillity which nothing 
else could inspire.” 

It was inthe midst of the preparations for her 
nuptials, that she was attacked by the disease 
which soon brought her to the grave. So fatal 
a result was not at first apprehended either by 
Clementine or her family ; but her mind was 
familiar with death, and her heart was prepar- 
ed for heaven. Writing about the period of 
her seizure, to an absent friend, she said—- 

‘“* What sweetness there is in the thought of 
that eternal life—of that state of rest and love! 
Then we shall comprehend those delightful 
words of our Saviour, ‘I go to prepare a place 
for you, that where I am ye may be also.” 

Her disorder soon confined her to her bed, 
and from the violence of the discharge of blood 
she was unable to converse. Her sufferings 
were great; but her patience, her resignation, 
and her confidence were unimpaired. To a 
friend, who had not seen her during several 
days, she said,“‘God has been always with 
me; he has holden me by the hand; natare 
has been impatient and has revolted, but the 
Lord has been always there, ready to support 
my courage.” ‘To another friend she said, 
** Pray for me, for I can no longer pray for my- 
self”? The accent. and tho lock which acoum- 
panied these words were, however, a most pow- 
erful prayer. ‘It is God that supforts me; I 
feel that he is with ni@; and if he leaves me I 
feel his absence ina moment ; you know,” said 
she, appealing to her sister, that I was never 
naturally resigned.” “If God grant~ you pa- 
tience,” said a visitor, “ he sees that you merit 
his favor.” “Hush,” said she, with a most 
expressive eagerness of manner, “ talk not of 
merit!” She manifested for ber father and 
her sister the most tender affection; and on 
one occasion, when, after a violent attack, she 
had expressed her desire to depart, the tears 
of her sister and her parents so overcame her, 
that she reproached herself for sucha wish, and 
exclaimed, ‘“‘O how selfish Iam! _ I will take 
any medicine, and try every remedy, because ! 
wish to recover for your sakes.” She gave to 
her intended husband a copy of the Imitation 
of Jesus Christ, in which her trembling hand 
had marked some passages & written some lines 


him to place his head before her, she laid on it 
her hand, aad said, “ Lord bless us beth!— 
Lord, restore me, that I may love thee more, 
but if thou hast otherwise decided, thy holy 
will. be done!” The last hours of her illness 
were fearful and disturbed by delirious wander- 
ings: but amidst all, her soul was fixed on the 
Saviour, on his grace, and his blood on the 
cross. A few hours before her death she said 
to a beloved friend—‘* You know we are sisters 
for eternity,—there is life—it is only there that 
there is life!’ She recovered the power of 


speech again about half an hour before she 
breathed her last; she called her relatives, but 


SM say 
a 


sighed—a sweet smile settled on her loved 


countenance—she was absent from the bod 


and present with the Lord. " 
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SABBATH SOHOOL. 


From the N. J. Sunday School Journal. 
SABBATH SCHOOL LETTERS. 
Tn America it is very common for families to 
move from one section of the country to others 
quite distant. Hence we find some Sabbath 
stholars,who this year are members of a school 
many miles from the one to which they belonged 
last year. In such cases it is an excellent prac. 
tice for their former teachers to write them 
letters of information and advice. The follow. 
ing is a good specimen of this kind of writing. 
It is an extract of a letter from a young lady 
in one ofour cities, to a little girl ina village 
school, who had been one of her scholars: 
“Thad flattered myself that as soon as my dear 
little Sabbath scholar had learned to write, that] 
should receive a letter from her. You must 
write me all about your school, what are your 
studies, how you like Princeton, if you had 
rather live there than here, and how you are 
pleased with the Sabbath school which I have 
heard you attend ; but above all, I am anxious 
to know what most interests the mind, and en- 
gages the heart of my dear little girl. Does 
she love the Saviour, and is he precious to her 
soul? That dear Saviour, who says, ‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of God? 
and that if they seek him early they shall find 
Him. Do you know, dear girl, that there are 
many little girls here that are now seeking this 
dear Saviour, and that there are siz in our dear 
Sabbath school who have not sought in vain, 
and we hope and expect, that many more will 
beccme pious and holy children. It is about 
four weeks since they felt how wicked and 
sinful their hearts were. y have wept over 
their sins,& prayed to God to change their hearts, 
and forgive thelr sns,@& are now rejoicing in the 
Lord. O you do not know how happy they are, 
how pleasant they look, and how they fove to say 
their Sabbath school lessons. They have had 
a little prayer meeting among themselves every 
Saturday morning, and all pray and sing togeth- 
er; should you not like to be cne of their num- 
ber, and become a pious little girl too? but per- 
haps you are one already ; that you have obey- 
ed the command of Jesus Christ, who says 
‘Repent and be converted.” O, how happy 
should I be to know, my dear little girl, and 
hear you say, you are resolved to seek the Lord 
now while you are young, to serve your Creator 
in the days of your youth, to give your heart 
away to Christ. O make this wise resolve, 
then dearest child, you will be 
‘¢ Prepared for longer life, 
Or fit for ear’y death.”’ 

‘Let not your young companions here press 
into the kingdom of heaven, and you be left 
out; you are not willing this should be the case; 
then seek an interest in Christnow. ‘“ Now is 
the accepted time, now the day of salvation. 
May the Lord bless you ; the dear Redeemer 
take you in his arms and carry you in his bos- 
om, prays your affectionate friend and teacher, 

M. E. K.” _ 














THE NURSERY. 


INFANT SCHOOL ANECDOTES. 


The subjoined anecdotes we copy from a recent publica- 
tion entitled “ Observations on Infant Schools,”’ by Rev. 
Charles Mayo, Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


When the Spitalfields School was first estab- 
lished, it was found that the children were he- 
bitual pilferers. ‘They constantly attended the 











she could not pronounce their names and could 
only press their hands—she was calm—she 


markets and levied heavy contributions on the 
fruit-sellers. ‘The master of that school succeed- 
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ed so well in subduing this propensity, that 
though both flowers and fruit were within their 
reach, in the open space appropriated to their 
amusements, they scrupulously abstained from 
picking a single currant or plucking a single leaf. 

A lesson given by the same individual at an- 
other school will serve to illustrate the manner 
in which these moral impressions are conveyed. 
Just before the dismissal of the children for the 
day, he assembled them around him, and put- 
ting his hand into his pocket, asked, Whose 
shilling is this? Yours, teacher, was the gen- 
eral reply. And has any one a right to take 
it from me? No, no, it would be thieving.— 
Then drawing it out of his pocket and display- 
ing it in his hand, Whose is the shilling now? 
Has any one aright to take it fromme? Then 
suiting the action to the word, If I throw it on 
the ground, whose is it now? Instantly a score 
of little ones sprang forward to seize the prize. 
The practical moralist was on his guard, he 
covered the glittering bait with his foot, motion- 
ed the little trespassers to their seats, and again 
addressed the elder children, Whose is the shill- 
ing now? Yours, teacher, yours. He repeat- 
ed the question till every voice exclaimed, It 
is yours, it is yours. Then, said he, If I choose 
to let this shilling remain all night on the floor, 
has any one a right to take it away? Nobody, 
nobody, was the unanimous reply. Go home 
then, and to-morrow morning we will see 
whether my shilling is left in its place. The 
next day, the teacher was the first in the school- 
room, the children as they came in eyed the 
shilling, still lying in the same place, and a few 
appropriate observations fixed the moral im- 
pression on their minds. When children are 
taught in a manner so suited to their age, can 
we wonder at the happy change which takes 
place in their character and dispositions? They 
themselves are aware of it, and bear their sim- 
ple testimony to the efficacy of the system.— 
“Teacher,” said a little boy at the Brighton 


school, “‘ I used to fight before I came here, but 
i never fight now.” 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE BEE. 


This is a well-known industrious insect, 
Whence comes the proverb, “As busy as a 
Bee.” There are a great many different kinds 
of these interesting and useful little creatures ; 
there would not, therefore, be sufficient room 
in the present work to describe them all. The 
Hive Bee, however, having attracted most at- 
tention, deserves particular notice. This in- 
sect, which is also called the Working Bee, is 
about an inch in length, its colour is brown, 
and the chief part of its body is covered with 
hairs ; ithas four wings, six legs, and the thighs 
are covered with bristles. 

A hive of bees may be said to resemble a 
Populous city containing some thousands of 
tohabitants. The city is in itself a monarchy. 
There is the Queen, and there are also the 
Drones, and the Working Bees. The latter 
arevery numerours. After they have stopped 
up all the holes in their hives, except the place 
of eatrance, they then build their cells of wax, 
which are shaped like a thimble, and each cel} 
's hollow, and of a seize sufficient to admit a 
pea. These cells have each six thin sides, 
and a great many of these united close together 
are called the honey-comb. Between the 
_—_ there is a space left sufficiently wide 
or two Bees to pass each other, and there are 
besides, smailer passages left to enable them to 
get readily at every cell. The Bees are very 
Careful in cleaning and polishing the sides of 
a cell. They then fly abroad and alight 
~~ the opening flowers, from whence they 
lp the sweet juices. After thus obtaining a 














few drops of honey, they swallow them, and 
then collect more in the same manner, till their 
stomachs are full, they then return directly to 
the hives and empty. the honey out of their 
stomachs into the cells; they industriously con- 
tinue for many hours the same employment of 
collecting honey and filling the cells of their 
combs. After the cells of a comb are all full, 
ifthe honey is intended to be preserved for use 
in winter, they work over them a thin covering 
of wax Ifthe cellsare designed for nests to breed 
young ones, the Queen Bee goes to each cell 
and leaves anegg init. The Working Bees 
then cover these nests over with thin wax.— 
A day or two after the eggs are laid in the cells, 
the cell of each is broken and a small maggot 
appears rolled up like a ring, and lying softly 
on a bed of whitish coloured jelly, on which 
it begins to feed. The Working Bees then 
attend to it with surprising tenderness and 
anxiety. When the maggot is fully grown, 
which occurs in about six days, the Bees close- 
ly stop up its apartment with wax to preserve 
itfrom injury. After a few more days it un- 
dergoes its last change, and then it breaks 
through the cell and appears a complete wing- 
ed insect, in a very feeble state; but in a few 
hours it gets sufficient strength to fly about. 

When a vast number of young Bees are thus 
produced, the hive proves too small for them, 
and they are forced to leave it, and they fly away 
in a close body, which is called swarming, 
and soon settle on the branch of a tree, or on-a 
wall, whence they are swept off into other 
hives, which they soon adopt, and fill with the 
produce of their diligence. 

Bees will not allow any other insects to re- 
main in their hives, but they either drive them 
out, or killand carry them out. Ifa poor ill- 
fated snail happen to creep in, it is attacked 
on all sides and stung to death. But how are 
they to carry out so heavy a burden ? this would 
be impossible, and as the Bees cannot endure 


the putrid smell of the snail’s body. they fly out 
of their hives and collect a quanity of glue from 


the trees, with which they so completely cover 
the snail’s body as to prevent any smell arising 
from it. 

Honey is a sweet and fluid substance, which 
is produced by the industry of bees, and is an 
article which mankind find very useful for vari- 
ous purposes. 


Scripture References.—Bees were very nu- 


merous in the East, and Canaan was justly 


celebrated as ‘“‘a land flowing with milk and 
honey.”—Exodus iii: 8. The ancient Israe}- 
ites were therefore greatly indebted to the la- 
bours of the Bee, as honey was a very needful 
and useful article tq them, yet they were cau- 
tioned against eating too much at one time, 
** Hast thou found Honey? eat so much as is 
sufficient for thee, lest thou be filled therewith 
and vomit it.’—Proverbs xxv: 16. 

The wild Bees build their combs in the 
hollows of decayed trees and in the crevices of 
rocks, from which in hot weather the honey 
would burst forth, and run along the ground. 
This was considered the finest and most delic- 
ious, and serves to illustrate the declaration of 
God’s kind intentions towards the Israelites, to 
whom he said, had they hearkened to him and 
walked in his ways, ‘‘With Honey out of the 
rock should I have satisfied thee.” —Ps. Ixxxi:16. 

Samson discovered this delicious food in an 
extraordinary place, for he had killed a Lion, 
and after some time had passed, he went that 
way again, when no doubt there only remained 
the dried skeleton, and “ he turned aside to see 
the carcase of the Lion, and behold there was 
a swarm of Bees, and Honey in the carcase of 
the Lion.”—‘ And he took thereof with his 
hands and went on eating.” —Judges xiv. 8, 9. 
He also made thisthe subject ofa riddle which 














he put forth in the following manner, “ Out of 
the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong 
came forth sweetness.’ Which was answer- 
ed thus, “‘ What is sweeter than honey, and 
what is stronger than a Lion?”’—Verses 14,18. 
Reflections.—In reviewing the preceding 
account, we shall doubtless be led to admire the 
persevering industry of the Bee, and duly to 
esteem the delicious produce of its labours.— 
Sweet, however, as may be the luxuries from 
which sensible gratification is received, yet 
they fall infinitely short of the delight which is 
felt by those who love the word of God, and 
who enjoy the pleasures of religion. ‘The word 
of God received by faith, is sweet indeed to the 
pious mind, yea, sweeter than honey and the 
honey-comb. The Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ abounds in our land, and flows like hon- 
ey, yet too many young persons appear uncon- 
scious of its wonderful sweetness. There is 
such a thing as a spiritual taste, an inward sa- 
vour and relish of divine things. ‘To those per- 
sons who possess this religious taste, the truths 
of the Scriptures are peculiarly sweet; yea 
sweeter than all the gratifications of sense. Da- 
vid could find no pleasures that might be com- 
pared to the satisfaction he experienced in medi- 
tating on the revealed will and grace of God. 
Let us, then, by earnest and constant prayer 
to the Father of all mercies, seek to possess 
the sanctifying influence of his Holy Spirit, that 
our minds may be led into the true enjoyment 
of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ; then 
shall we know the infinite value of the Holy 
Scriptures, and be brought to taste and experi- 
ence the grace and goodness of God to the eter- 
nal satisfaction & perpetual delight of our souls. 
inal 








MISCELLANY. 








A Well Drawn Conclusion.—Abulleda, the 
Arabian philosopher of the desert, being asked 
how he came to know that there was a God.?— 
‘¢ In the same way,’’ said he, ‘‘as I know by 
the prints that are made in the sand, whether a 
man or a beast has passed before me. Do not,” 
he added, “‘the heavens, by the splendour of 
the stars; the world, by the immensity of its 
extent; and the sea, by the infinity of the 
waves that it rolls, sufficiently make known the 
power and the greatness of their author ?” 


-Se— 

Touching Memorial of Affection —The late 
Bishop Heber, in the narrative of his journey 
through the upper province of his diocese, re- 
lates that one of his boatmen every day set - 
apart a certain portion of his rice, and bestow- 
ed it on the birds, saying, “It is not I, but my 
child that feeds you.” He had lost an only 
son some years before; and the boy having 
been in the custom of feeding the birds in this 
way, the parent never omitted doing so at sun+ 
set, in his name. 


Politeness.—True politeness is modest, un- 
ptetending and generous. Its appearance is 
not striking—because a truly polite person, 
while acting courteously, would endeavour to 
conceal it. It engages a man to esteem his 
neighbor, because he thinks it manlier to de- 
scend alittle than to degrade another. 


Proverbs.—If the best man’s faults were 
written on his forehead, it would make him 
pull his hat over his eyes. ; 

If they say you are good, ask yourself if 
it be true. 

He who resolves to amend, has God on his 
side. 

Slanderers are the devil’s bellows to blow 
up contention. 

Small faults indulged, are little thieves that 
let in greater. 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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Idleness.—*‘ Be wise to-day ; ’tis madness to 
defer.” Itis certain that life cannot be of long 
duration at any rate, and accident or disease 
may shorten its brevity ; it is therefore requisite 
that what is necessary to be done, be done with 
activity, while yet we may call the day our 
own. Memory and anticipation are both the 
friends of industry ; while idleness blushes to 
look back, and trembles to look forward. ‘The 
true way to be happy is to be well and con- 
stantly employed; but none are so wretched 
as they who have nothing todo; who postpone 
the execution of petty duties, until, by constant 
accumulation, they have grown into mountains, 
which the beholder looks upon with feelings of 
mingled apprehension and remorse. 

—-Se— 

The Poor and the Rich.—A son sitting on 
the tomb of his father, who had left him an 
enormous estate, observing a poor boy near the 
grave of his deceased father, addressed him in 
the following unfeeling and heartless manner: 
“The tomb of my father is of marble—his epi- 
taph is written in letters of gold—and the pave- 
ment round about it is of mosaic work—but 
how is your father’s tomb constructed? Two 
bricks, one at the head, and another at the feet, 
and a few handfuls of earth upon his body.” — 
The poor man’s son answered, “ Hold thy 
peace—it may be, that at the resurrection, ere 
thy father shall be able to remove the vast pile 
of stones under which he lies buried, my fath- 
er may have arrived at Paradise.” ‘The rich 
man’s son was silent. 








YOuUTH’S COMPANION. 








MANY WAYS TO SIN. 

Our readers will recollect the story of little 
James Venn, which we related to them last 
week ; how he was angry with his sister and 
struck her, and considered a long time after 
his father came home, what he had better do — 
He thought ofthis and of that, and at last 
concluded he would go and confess the whole 
to his father and to God, and pray both to for- 
give him. If he had not been sorry and will- 
ing to confess his sin, he would have commit- 
ted more sins, and that would have been doing 
worse and worse. But perhaps James himself, 
and others who have read the story, have not 
thought how many sins he was then in great dan- 
gerofcommitting. Let us try torecon them up. 

He had already committed several. He had 
hated his sister and been angry with her with- 
out a cause. These were sins of his heart.— 
He had spoken to her very angrily ; thus he 
offended in word, instead of putting a bridle 
on his mouth. He had even struck her; and 
this was a very wicked action. 

Now his father returns, he is afraid of being 
punished, and he wishes to be concealed, that 
his father may not know it. That was wicked; 
for we should not “hide iniquity in our heart,” 
and “‘he that covéreth his sins shall not pros- 

-per.” James “loved darkness rather than 
light,” because he knew that “ his deeds were 
evil.” 
ceal it; so that he was willing to make her sin 


too, in order to save him from punishment.— 
At another time he thought of saying that he 
did it in play, or that George did it, and not he. 
But if he had denied it, he would have told a 
lie; and “lying lips are an abomination to the 


Then he wanted his sister should con- 


ceal his wickedness, he would have told a lie 
himself, and made her tell one too; and thus 
he would be a tempter and sedueer, which is 
very wicked, like the ungodly king Jeroboam, 
who made Israelto sin. If he had accused his 
brother George of doing it, he would have bro- 
ken the ninth commandment, which says, 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neigl.or.” 
Besices, if he had done any of these things, 
he would again have broken the fifth command- 
ment, which requires him to honor and obey 
his parents; forhis father always commanded 
him to love his brother and sister, and not to 
deny any thing wrong that he had done.— 
If he had done any of these things that he 
thought of doing, he would have sinned direct- 
ly against God ; for God requires every sinner 
to repent, confess his sin and to forsake it.— 
But if James had denied his wickedness, or 
made his sister conceal it, or charged it on his 
brother, could he then have been sorry? He 
would have been stubborn, hardening his heart, 
and saying unto God, “I will not have thee 
toreignoverme.” O what a wicked boy James 
would have been, if he had not confessed his 
sin, and prayed for pardon. That was the 
course he thought he had better take; and it 
was the only course he could take, without add- 
ing sin to sin. 
Our readers have all read the hymn for chil- 
dren, which says, : 
** And he that does one fault at first, 
And lies to hide it, makes it two ;” 
and so it isalways. If we begin todo wrong, 
we go away from God, and in the road of iniqui- 
ty and ruin. We expose ourselves to tempta- 
tlons and dangers without dumber; and are nev- 
er safe, till we repent and return toGod. It 
is easy to slide and fall, and then to continue 
sliding down the slippery waysof sin. It 
is hard to stop and save ourselves; and 
there is no way to do it, but to be sorry for our 
sin and turn fromit with all our heart. 
-e— 
For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE DIALOGUE. 


Messrs. Willis and Rand,—It was my in- 
tention some months since, to communicate to 
you, an anecdote relative to the ‘‘ Youth’s 
Companion,” but a spirit of procrastination, too 
apt to be indulged, prevented. When I read 
the “ Dialogue” of Thomas and Susan, I felt 
myselfin a measure anticipated, and relinquish- 
ed my purpose. The remarks of the ‘“ Na- 
tional Philanthropist,” noticed in your last youth- 
ful instructer, have induced me to adhere to 
my first resolution. Some time last autumn, 
a friend loaned my little Girls a few numbers 
of the “ Youth’s Companion,” with which they 
were quite delighted, and which gave rise to the 
following conversation at the breakfast table. 

C. Oh mother, how I should admire to 
have the Youth’s Companion brought to ws ; 
then we could have apaper for our own, could’nt 
we, sister ? 

P. Yes, and have them bound, and make 
a great book for us to keep. Do, Mother, 
let us have these pretty little papers, that 
have so many interesting stories in them? 

Mother. Iam perfectly willing, my dear, 
but they will cost a hundred “ brass” cents, 
(using a phrase peculiar to them,) and I sus- 


i 


P. No, mother, but Father will give them 
tous; won’t you, father? 
“'Fhen, what shall J have to buy bread and 
butter, and meat, if I give you so many cents?” 
said their father, at the same time laying a sjl- 
ver dollar upon the table, observing, that that 
was theirs for that purpose if Mother thought pro- 
per. Thecountenance of each sparkled with de. 
light, and their little hands were eager to grasp 
the brilliant treasure. Here, from the impulse of 
the moment, without considering the good or 
evil tendency of the method, I remarked, that 
if they were willing to deprive themselves of 
butter, they should become subscribers to the 
Youth’s Companion. The proposition was 
promptly and cheerfully accepted, and has been 
conscientiously regarded by them both, and m 
observation results in the conclusion that this 
system 
Ist. Has done much in teaching them self- 
denial without repining. 
2d. Ithas taught them to weigh ina more 
just balance intellectual pleasures, with animal 
gratification. 
3d. While the reading has improved their 
minds, the deprivation is acknowledged health- 
ful to their bodies. 
These effects, in this instance, (and I do not 
believe ita solitary one,) would be apparent to 
the most superficial observer; and I think my- 
self fully justified in not only differing from 
the editor of the ‘‘ National Philanthropist,” 
but in earnestly recommending a similar course 
to others. A Motuer. 
Charlestown, April 28th, 1828. 

— oe 


Postage of the Companion. 

Some time since we stated, that the postage on the 
Youth’s Companion would be but half price, or half the 
postage which is charged on the Recorder. This was the 
construction given tothe law, at the Post Office in this 
city. The question, however, was afterwards submitted 
to the Post Master General; and after long and unexpect- 
ed delay, we cbtained his explicit decision, which is, that 
te small paper must be charged fulé price, or the same 
as if it were a whole sheet. We regret the circumstance, 
but think it is our duty to mention it, for the information of 


subscribers and postmasters. 
i tenneellieeeerememenencemenesteatine 








POETRY. 


THE SKY-LARK.—sy mrs. HEMANS. 


The Sky-lark, when the dews of morn 
Hang tremulous on flower and thorn, 
And violets round his nest inhale 
Their fragrance on the early gale, 

To the first sunbeam spreads his wings. 
Buoyant with joy, and soars, and sings. 


He rests not on the leafy spray, 

To warble his exulting lay, 

But high above the morning cloud 
Mounts in triumphant freedom -proud, 
And swells when nearest to the sky, 
His notes of sweetest ecstacy. 








Thus, my Creator! thus the more 

My spirit’s wing to Thee can soar, 
The more she triumphs to behold 

Thy love in all thy works unfold, 
And bids her hymns of rapture be 
Most glad, when rising most to Thee ! 

-ee— 
A CHARACTER. 


‘* mark in a dirty hole, 
That painful animal,—a Mole ; 
Above ground never born to grow ; 
What mighty stir it keeps below ! 
To make a mole-hill all its strife ! 
It digs, pokes, undermines for life. 
How proud a little dirt to spread ; 
Conscious of nothing o’er its head! 
Till laboring on; for want of eyes, 








Lord.” Ifhe had persuaded his sister to eon- 


pect you have not asmany. Have you? 








It blunders into light, and dies.” 
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